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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  problem.  The  general  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  determine  through  a duty  analysis  the  employ- 
ment requirements  for  general  clerical  workers  in  the  sub- 
sidiary plants  of  the  G-eneral  Electric  Company  in  the  City  of 
Lynn.  The  results  of  the  study  will  serve  as  a basis  for  re- 
vising the  content  of  the  present  general  clerical  curriculum 
in  the  Lynn  public  secondary  schools. 

Many  educational  leaders  agree  that  every  American  high 
school  student  should  be  educated  to  be  occupationally  effi- 
cient in  order  that  through  his  work  he  may  establish  himself 
as  a good  citizen,  a worthy  home-builder,  and  a wise  user  of 
leisure  time.l  As  business  educators  endeavor  to  develop  a 
curriculum  to  attain  this  goal  of  occupational  efficiency, 
cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  following  facts: 

1.  Growth  in  the  general  clerical  field  both  in  busi- 
ness and  education  has  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  other 
occupational  divisions. 

2.  Unless  objectives  are  predicated  upon  the  needs  of 
business  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a concrete  program  which 
will  function  efficiently  in  the  production  of  workers  in  the 
most  economical  way  without  the  loss  of  quality. 

-LDame , Prank  J.  , Prognosis , Guidance,  and  Placement  in 
Business  Education,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  1944,  p.  25. 
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Analysis  of  the  problem.  Recognizing  the  foregoing  facts, 
an  analysis  of  the  duty  requirements  for  general  clerical 
workers  was  essential  to  clarify  the  scope  of  revision  nec- 
essary. The  specific  purposes  of  this  study  were: 

1.  To  determine  the  general  and  specific  characteristics 
of  the  work  of  typical  general  clerical  employees  with  regard 
to  the  following  areas: 

a.  The  duties  performed  in  each  job 

x 

b.  The  time  spent  in  machine  operations  such  as  the 
typewriter  and  other  office  machines 

c.  The  initial  standards  required  for  employment 

d.  The  promotional  opportunities  available 

2.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  discovered,  to  draw  con- 
clusions concerning  a desirable  secondary  school  training  pro- 
gram for  general  clerical  students  in  the  Lynn  public  secondary 
schools. 

Justification  of  the  problem.  The  occupational  picture 
of  American  life  has  undergone  numerous  changes  of  signif- 
icance to  business  educators  since  colonial  days.  According 
to  the  United  States  Census,  under  the  classification  of  "busi- 
ness," the  number  of  gainfully  employed  persons  in  clerical 
pursuits  in  1920  was  2,041,282  and  2,529,977  in  1930.  The 
percentage  of  increase  over  this  ten-year  period  was  23.9  per 
cent.  This  clerical  force  was  composed  largely  of  persons 
from  age  group  18  to  24.  Meanwhile,  the  traditional  business 
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fields  of  bookkeeping  and  stenography  over  the  same  period  of 
time  show  a decline  in  the  per  cent  gainfully  employed  from 
10.8  per  cent  to  9.9  per  cent  and  from  9.0  per  cent  to  8.6  per 
cent  respectfully. 1 

These  statistics  were  significant  in  that  they  indicated: 

1.  Clerical  positions  are  increasing  in  number,  where- 
as the  traditional  subjects  of  bookkeeping  and  stenography  are 
decreasing. 

2.  The  age  level  of  the  clerical  workers  is  essentially 
that  of  the  high  school  graduate  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  clerical  work  might  well  be  their  channel  of  introduction 
to  business. 

The  growth  of  general  clerical  workers  in  the  field  of 
business,  due  to  multiple  factors,  has  been  paralleled  in  educa- 
tion by  increased  enrollments  in  secondary  schools  and  a corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  business  departments.  At  present  more 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  traditional  business  subjects 
than  society  requires.  Also  attendant  upon  this  problem  of 
over-enrollment  is  the  influx  into  the  business  department  of 
students  who  have  below  average  ability.  In  discussing  this 
subject,  F.  H.  Nichols  states: 

A 11  occupational  surveys  tend  to  indicate  that 
...  too  many  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  are  trained. 

The  quality  of  training  and  the  low  ability  of  pupils 
trained  may  explain  the  situation  .... 

...  only  about  two  per  cent  of  office  workers  are 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  Only  a relatively  small 

— , 

Tonne,  Herbert  A.,  Business  Education,  Gregg  publishing 
Company,  1939,  pp.  77-78 
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number  of  boys  and  girls  possess  the  aptitudes,  inter- 
ests, and  abilities  required  for  these  positions. 

...  of  34-?  513  office  employees  reported  by  37 
firms,  3)4-51,  or  ten  per  cent,  are  stenographers, 
and  656,  or  1.9  per  cent,  are  bookkeepers.  Thus, 
approximately  12  per  cent  of  office  workers  are 
doing  the  two  kinds  of  work  for  the  doing  of  which 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  high  school  business 
training  is  given.1 

An  investigation  by  C.  L.  Cushman,2  offers  an  opportunity 
to  observe  national  trends  in  business  education  in  a local 
situation.  In  his  study,  Cushman,  found  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  numbers  employed  in  various  occupations  in  the  City 
of  Denver  and  the  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  of  commerce. 

In  discussing  his  investigation  the  author  states: 

The  point  which  stands  out  above  all  others  in 
these  two  tables  is  that  the  number  of  pupils  taking 
training  for  clerical  work  is  exceedingly  small  when 
contrasted  with  the  number  of  positions  of  this  type  in 
the  city. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  distribution  of  en- 
rollment in  the  high  schools  as  between  the  courses  in 
clerical  work  and  the  courses  in  secretarial  training 
is  the  reverse  of  the  distribution  of  employment.  The 
time  has  passed  when  vocational  counseling  can  be  re- 
stricted to  a consideration  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  any  given  form  of  employment  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who  might  secure  po- 
sitions therein. 

Table  I.  on  the  following  page  is  a summary  of  Cushman's 
findings.  No  inference  is  made  herein,  that  completion  of  a 
courseein  clerical  training  is  the  panacea  to  the  problem  of 
placement.  However,  to  conclude  that,  nationally,  opportu- 
nities are  greater  in  the  clerical  field  and  chances  of  success 


^■Nichols,  Frederick  G.,  Commercial  Education  in  the  High 
School,  D.  Apple ton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1933?  P-  514- . 

^Cushman,  C.  L.,  "Guidance  of  Commercial  Pupils  for  Vo- 
cational Purposes,"  Journal  of  Business  Education,  vol.  10, 
November,  1934- , pp.  9-11  • 
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RATIO  OP  ENROLLMENT  TO  EMPLOYMENT  IN  DENVER 


1930-1934 

Type  of  Position 

Employment  in 

Enrollment 

Ratio  of 

Denver,  1930 

May,  1934 

Employment 

to  Pupils 

Males 

Secretarial 

227 

29 

8-1 

Accounting 

2,604 

45 

38-1 

Clerical  and  Selling 

13,523 

20 

676-1 

Total  Niales 

16,354 

94 

174-1 

Females 

Secretarial 

4,379 

454 

10-1 

Accounting 

2,169 

30 

72-1 

Clerical  and  Selling 

6,483 

6 

1080-1 

Total  Females 

13,031 

490 

27-1 

TABLE  II 

RATIO  OF  POSITIONS  SECURED  TO  ENROLLMENT  IN  DENVER 

1933-1934 

Type  of  Position 

Positions  Se- 
cured by  Grad- 

Commercial 

Enrollment 

Ratio  of 
Employment 
to 

Enrollment 

uates,  1933 

1934 

Males 

Secretarial 

0 

29 

0-29 

Accounting 

3 

45 

1-15 

Clerical  and  Selling 

107 

20 

5-1 

Total  Males 

110 

94 

1.2-1 

Females 

Secretarial 

18 

454 

1-25 

Accounting 

10 

30 

1-3 

Clerical  and  Selling 

oO 

6 

10-1 

Total  Females 

88 

490 
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could  be  enhanced  by  specialized  training  in  this  field,  was 
logical. 

The  author  thus  far  has  endeavored  to  show  that  through 
educational  research  based  on  proper  techniques , national 
trends  can  be  telescoped  to  local  situations  and  thereby 
determine  a local  course  of  action.  In  lieu  of  such  inves- 
tigation in  the  City  of  Lynn,  the  local  situation  must  be  shown 
through  the  comments  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the 
School  Committee.  The  Superintendent  states ;1 

. . . the  situation  here  is  similar  to  that  which 
prevails  in  public  school  systems  throughout  the 
country. 

IV s not  good  business  the  way  we’re  operating 
now.  Spending  two  million  dollars  a year  on  our  school 
system,  we  should  spend  a little  more  for  proper  guidance. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  take  courses  for  foolish  or  frivolous  reasons. 

. . . There  is  little  or  no  thought  given  to  the  quali- 
fications and  aptitudes  of  the  children  and  many  of  them 
learn  too  late  that  they  have  taken  wrong  courses. 

Por  25  years  your  predecessars  have  done  nothing 
about  this  problem  of  guidance.  Our  young  people  are 
permitted  to  come  into  the  school  system  and  for  the 
most  part , blunder  their  way  willy-nilly  through  to 
high  school  diplomas  and  then  they  are  shown  the  open 
door  and  told  to  go  forth  into  a world  many  of  them  are 
unprepared  or  poorly  prepared  to  enter. 

The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  have  this  study  serve 
the  school  department  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Enable  teachers  to  see  wherein  their  classroom  in- 
struction of  general  clerical  students  was  in  need  of  revision 
to  meet  present  business  demands. 


^The  Lynn  Daily-Evening  Item,  March  28,  1948.  (A  news- 
paper) 
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2.  Indirectly,  derive  from  the  findings  aid  ir.  the 
formulation  of  the  fundamental  subjects  that  should  be  con- 
tained in  a general  clerical  curriculum. 

5.  Serve  the  curriculum  makers  as  a basis  upon  which  to 
revise  the  existing  business  education  curriculum  in  the  area 
of  general  clerical  work. 

Delimitation  of  the  problem.  The  expansive  character  of 
the  occupation  analyzed  herein,  precluded  a delineation  of  the 
duties  of  all  general  clerical  workers  within  the  participating 
companies.  Therefore,  the  scope  of  the  present  study  was 
limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  general  clerical 
workers  in  three  representative  offices.  The  offices  were 
Payroll,  Duplicating,  and  Records. 

Definition  of  terms. 1 

1.  General  clerical  worker.  The  term  general  clerical 
worker  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  included  anyone 
in  a large  group  of  office  workers  who  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  more  clearly  defined  occupations,  such 
as  stenography,  bookkeeping,  or  accounting  exclusive- 
ly. Positively  stated,  it  included  those  who  did  a 
variety  of  office  tasks,  such  as  filing,  the  operation 
of  duplicators,  prepared  office  forms,  compiled  sta- 
tistics, and  delivered  mail. 

2.  Duty  analysis.  The  study  of  men  and  women  at  their 
work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  skills,  character  traits 

~ -^Adapted  from  the  Dictionary  of  Education,  Good,  Carter  V. , 
Editor,  McC-raw-Hlll  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  and  London, 
1945. 
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and  specific  knowledge  necessary  to  do  a specific 
Job  and  then  arranging  this  information  into  classi- 
fications. 

3.  Vocational  guidance.  The  process  of  assisting  the 
individual  student  to  choose,  prepare  for,  and  make 
successful  entrance  into  an  occupation. 

4.  Advancement  horizontal.  Advancement  of  an  employee 
from  one  position  within  a given  area  of  work  to 
another,  both  being  directly  related  as  a part  of 

a whole. 

5.  Advancement  vertical.  Advancement  of  an  employee 
from  a lower  to  a higher  position  in  another  area 

of  work  which  does  not  directly  relate  to  his  former 
position. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  training  of  general  clerical 
workers  studies  have  been  made  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
involved  in  this  occupation  in  the  fields  of  business,  govern- 
ment, and  education.  A review  of  these  related  studies  became 
the  next  step  in  the  present  study. 
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REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

In  the  widespread  re-assessment  of  American  education 
that  is  now  taking  place,  there  are  obvious  indications  that 
teamwork  between  business  and  education  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing trends  in  the  field  of  business  education  in  this 
postwar  era.  This  cooperative  spirit  was  evidenced  nation- 
ally in  the  research  by  the  development  of  objectives  and 
curricula  predicated  upon  the  needs  of  business.  Such  tra- 
ditional strongholds  of  academic  education  as  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Chicago  have  adjusted  their 
curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and  testified  by  the 
existence  of  a course  of  study  in  business  and  one  in  exec- 
utive training  respectively,  at  these  institutions . 

Leadership  in  promulgating  this  trend  has  been  assumed 
by  the  larger  institutions  but  new  developments  in  the  smaller 
cities  are  of  equal  significance.  The  University  of  Califor- 
nia, for  instance,  promotes  throughout  the  state  its  business 
courses  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  business  people  in  small 
towns . 

The  development  of  collegiate  curricula  on  the  basis  of 
this  teamwork  trend  has  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  curric- 
ula of  the  secondary  school;  particularly,  in  the  area  of 
course  content.  Herbert  Tonne,  in  discussing  the  program  of  • 

•"■Lowe,  R.  A.,  "Teamwork  With  Business  is  Trend  of  Education," 
School  and  Society,  vol.  66,  August,  194-7,  pp.  119-121. 
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r ^ the  secondary  school,  points  out  the  effect  of  this  team- 

work trend  on  the  secondary  school  when  he  states: 

High  schools  ought  not  to  try  to  make  boys  and 
girls  who  have  never  had  successful  vocational  ex- 
perience into  highly  skilled  craftsmen...  Every  sec- 
ondary school  whose  resources  permit  it  to  do  so  should 
provide  needed  preparation  for  vocational  training  re- 
quiring a more  extended  period  of  initial  training  than 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade  but 
demanding  less  than  that  offered  by  higher  institutions. 
...  These  subjects  will  become  available  as  the  high 
school  is  extended  upward.  Extensive  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  of  the  secondary  schools  may  be  ex- 
pected. 1 

If  a curricula  is  designed  to  train  students  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  business,  practitioners  in  the  field  of  business 
must  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  basis  for  determining 
course  content.  Recognizing  this  fact,  and  aided  by  the  im- 
proved laison  between  business  and  education,  several  studies 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  field  of  education  to  determine 
the  extent  of  curriculum  revision  necessary  on  the  secondary 
school  level.  The  following  is  a summary  and  analysis  of  the 
studies  pertaining  to  general  clerical  education  which  have 
been  made  in  the  fields  of  education,  government,  and  business. 

One  of  the  earliest  studies  undertaken  in  the  field  of 
business  education  was  that  of  Professor  Frederick  N.  Nichols, 
of  Harvard,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Harvard,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Office  Managers.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  show  the  inadequacies  of  the  existing  offerings  in  the  field 
of  general  clerical  education. 



l-Tonne , Herbert  A. , Business  Education.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1939,  p.  336. 
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The  aforementioned  study  was  national  in  scope,  covering 
4300  employees  in  the  following  types  of  business:  manufac- 

turing, insurance,  public  utility,  department  stores,  private 
service  corporations,  publishing  and  printing,  educational, 
and  real  estate.  Professor  Nichols  advanced  thirty-one  con- 
clusions based  on  the  data  obtained  from  his  study.  The 
following  conclusions  we re  significant  to  the  present  study. 

1.  Relatively  few  office  clerks  who  are  doing  special 
types  of  work  for  which  some  skill  is  needed  have 
gone  directly  from  school  to  their  present  positions. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  existing  high  school 
business  courses  are  not  adequately  preparing  pupils 
for  these  specialized  jobs  or  that  businessmen  prefer 
to  do  their  own  training. 

2.  In  this  study  there  is  no  evidence  that  office  pro- 
cedure in  one  office  is  different  from  that  in  any 
other,  regardless  of  geographical  or  industrial 
factors.  There  is  but  slight  variation  as  between 
different  types  of  businesses.  However,  to  settle 
this  question  local  surveys  may  have  to  be  made. 

There  is  no  intent  to  discourage  local  surveys. 

Often  such  survejrs  go  far  toward  establishing  better 
understanding  between  schools  and  business. 

3.  Without  a close  cooperation  between  businessmen  and 
commercial  teachers  no  real  progress  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  business  training  problem  is  likely  to 
be  achieved. .. If  this  report  proves  the  need  for  a 
better  type  of  clerical  training  than  is  now  avail- 
able under  the  name  of  Office  Practice ...  and  points 
the  way  to  more  intensive  research  through  the  co- 
operation of  office  managers  and  commercial  educators 
it  will  have  accomplished  its  mission. 1 

In  his  survey,  Junior  Commercial  Occupations . Professor 

Nicholsl  sought  to  analyze  the  commercial  positions  held  by 

boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  At  the  outset 

Nichols,  Frederick  G.,  A New  Conception  of  Office 
Practice,  Harvard  University  Tress,  Cambridge , 123  pp. 
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of  his  report  the  attention  of  the  reader  was  directed  to  sev- 
eral basic  principles  that  must  play  an  important  part  in  any 
consideration  of  a vocational  business  education  program.  Two 
of  these  principles  reported  were  pertinent  to  this  paper  and 
are  reported  below: 

1.  A large  number  of  young  workers  are  engaged  in 
"commercial'’  as  distinguished  from  industrial  occu- 
pations. A new  responsibility  is,  therefore,  being 
placed  upon  the  vocational-education  director,  who 
must  know  commercial  employments  if  he  would  succeed 
in  meeting  vocational  needs  along  commercial  lines. 

2.  The  older  positions  that  still  hold  their  places  in 
commercial  occupations  list  have  undergone  such 
changes  as  to  make  them  difficult  of  recognition  un- 
der their  commonly  accepted  names.  There  are  many 
times  more  types  of  office  employments  than  there 
were  in  the  early  days  of  business  training. 

A more  recent  study  by  Thelma  M.  Potter  endeavored  to 
determine  the  characteristics  of  the  work  of  general  clerical 
workers  in  large  businesses  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
use  of  machines.  Based  on  the  facts  discovered,  conclusions 
concerning  a desirable  secondary  school  training  program  for 
general  clerical  workers  were  drawn. 

The  data  for  the  Potter  study  was  obtained  through  time- 
analysis  charts  and  interview  forms  issued  to  forty-eight 
representative  workers  of  the  cooperating  companies.  The 
cooperating  companies  represented  five  types  of  businesses  in 
the  United  States  hiring  the  largest  number  of  general  clerical 
employees,  namely:  banking,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  steam 

railroads,  public  service,  and  postal  service. 

In  connection  with  the  objectives  of  the  present  study 
the  following  conclusions  were  reported  by  Thelma  Potter. 
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1.  Promotions  within  the  general  clerical  field  are 
made  in  two  ways;  (1)  by  a change  in  title  and 
responsibility , but  not  in  the  type  of  work; 

(2)  by  a change  from  the  operation  of  one  machine 
to  the  operation  of  another. 

2.  The  interviews  revealed  that  no  more  than  a high 
school  education  is  required  by  any  of  the  large 
companies  for  general  clerical  workers.  None  of 
them  require  business  cours es  as  a preliminary  to 
employment,  and  only  one  expressed  a preference  for 
business  trained  high  school  students. 

3.  Employment  tests  are  not  standardized  and  vary  in 
purpose  from  being  merely  a process  of  eliminating 
the  very  poorest  of  the  workers  to  being  a means 

of  choosing  the  most  efficient  workers  possible  for 
the  jobs. 

4.  The  performance  of  non-specialized  clerical  activi- 
ties, such  as  classifying  and  sorting,  checking 
names  and  numbers  for  accuracy. . .accounted  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  working  hours  of  the  general 
clerical  employee. 

5.  Standards  of  achievement  required  vary  from  company 
to  company  and  within  departments  and  are  frequently 
stated  as  estimations  of  what  is  being  done  rather 
than  as  facts  resulting  from  the  study  of  production 
of  work.l 

In  the  field  of  secretarial  training,  Charters  and 
Whitley  completed  a study  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
secretaries  of  businessmen  and  administrators  and  determined 
the  qualities  which  were  conspicuously  present  in  successful 
secretaries  and  conspicuously  absent  in  unsuccessful  secre- 
taries. The  study  was  national  in  scope  and  while  it  did  not 
concern  the  general  clerical  worker,  the  uses  to  which  it  could 
be  put  by  commercial  departments,  as  suggested  by  the  authors, 


lPotter,  Thelma  M. , An  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  General 
Clerical  Employees,  Columbia  Bureau  of  Publications,  New  York, 
1944,  pp.  71-81. 
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were  significant  to  the  present  study.  The  suggested  uses  are 
analagous  to  all  duty  analysis,  and  are  presented  herein,  to 
denote  the  fundamental  unity  that  does  exist  among  all  duty 
analysis  programs. 

1.  By  checking  the  content  of  commercial  courses  against 
the  duty  list,  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  training  is  given  in  those  duties  which  are 
most  frequently  used  and  which  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily taught  in  school. 

2.  In  the  office  practice  course  as  well  as  in  dictation, 
transcription  and  typing  the  materials  most  frequent- 
ly handled  in  the  business  office  should  be  generally 
used  as  the  practice  medium. 

3.  Indirectly  it  is  possible  to  derive  from  these  duties 
an  exact  formulation  of  the  fundamental  subjects  such 
as  accounting,  economics .. .upon  which  the  efficient 
performance  of  these  duties  is  based. 1 

Another  study  in  the  field  of  secretarial  training  by 
Professor  Nichols,  of  Harvard,  affirms  the  need  for  revision 
of  curricula  on  the  secondary  school  level.  Professor  Nichols 

found  that-  despite  the  title  borne  by  the  person  doing  the 

\S 

w ork,  most  office  v/ork  resolves  into  general  clerical  work. 

The  conclusions  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  High  schools  should  not  attempt  to  give  the  special 
training  needed  for  secretarial  work,  as  to  do  so 
deprives  the  prospective  secretary  of  desirable 
general  background  education. .. It  seems  best  to  offer 
real  secretarial  training  only  on  a post  high  school 
basis . 

2.  This  study,  (Duties  of  the  Private  Secretary) . seems 
to  shov;  that  the  most  important  previous  secretarial 
study  (The  Personal  Secretary)  was  not  a study  of  the 
duties  of  the  personal  secretary,  but  was,  instead, 

a study  of  miscellaneous  specific  activities  of 


Charters,  W.  W. , and  Whitley,  I.  B.,  Analysis  of  Secretarial 
Duties  and  Traits . Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  New  York,  1924, 

18^  pp. 
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office  workers  in  general. 1 


A number  of  local  job  analyses  have  been  completed  in 
the  field  of  business  education.  Since  these  analyses  are 
colored  by  local  conditions  and  tend  to  reiterate  the  find- 
ings of  national  studies,  discussion  here  was  limited  to 
Catherine  Santamarla' s representative  study  called,  Job 
Analysis  of  Office  Services  Performed  in  Small  Communities. 

The  Santamarla  study  analyzed  the  duties  and  person- 
ality traits  of  office  workers  in  communities  of  10,000 
population  and  less,  through  employees'  and  employers' 
judgments,  as  a basis  for  determining  the  content  of  the 
business  education  curricular  for  secondary  schools  in  such 
communities.  The  study  was  concerned  with  the  duties  of 
office  workers  in  general  without  regard  for  job  classifi- 
cation. 

The  employees  and  employers  solicited  for  data  number- 
ed 168  and  78  respectively,  and  were  selected  from  the 
following  fields  of  business:  manufacturing,  retailing, 

financial,  professional,  and  wholesale.  The  data  for  the 
study  were  collected  through  the  medium  of  a duty  check 
list,  personality  trait  ranking  sheet,  and  an  educational 
information  form  distributed  personally.  The  check  list  of 
duties  was  so  constructed  as  to  denote  important  and  un- 

■^Nichols,  Frederick  G. , The  Personal  Secretary,  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  1934“  105  pp. 
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important  duties;  duties  that  were  to  be  learned  in  school, 
on  the  job,  or  both;  and  the  approximate  length  of  time 
spent  in  their  performance. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  justify  the  aforementioned 
fact,  that  local  studies  tend  to  reiterate  the  findings  of 
national  studies,  but  that  some  local  conditions  do  operate 
to  justify  their  continued  existence.  A summary  of  the  con- 
clusions pertinent  to  the  present  study  follow: 

1.  This  study  attempted  to  recommend  vocational 
courses  to  be  included  in  the  commercial  curric- 
ula so  that  the  duties  to  be  taught  in  school  as 
suggested  by  this  study  would  be  included  in  the 
high  school  courses  of  instruction.  A field  of 
research  is  open  here  for  evaluating  the  commer- 
cial curriculum  through  an  analysis  of  office 
worker’s  judgments  on  the  vocational  training  they 
received  in  school. 

2.  The  commercial  course  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
communities  studied  should  provide  their  pupils 
with  as  broad  a general  educational  background 
as  possible. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  mere  technical  skill  is  not  the 
only  requirement  of  an  office  worker.  She  must 
possess  a combination  of  traits  in  order  to  succeed 
in  her  work. 

4.  Office  v/orkers  in  the  communities  studied  depend 
a great  deal  on  their  high  school  education  since 
102  of  the  168  employees  reporting  or  66  per  cent 
received  all  of  their  training  in  high  school. 

5.  Office  workers  in  small  communities  manage  to  find 
employment  within  their  own  town.  This  study  shows 
that  89  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  employed  with- 
in their  own  community. ^ 

In  the  fields  of  industry  and  government  information  con- 


1Santamaria , Catherine,  Job  Ana  lysis  of  Office  Services 
Performed  by  Office  Workers  in  Small  Communities . Master’s 
Thesis,  Boston  University,  1941,  206  pp. 
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ceming  jobs  is  the  basic  material  used  for  many  programs 
ranging  from  broad  types  of  activities  to  very  specific 
ones  such  as  defining  the  limits  of  authority.  The  purpose 
of  the  studies  conducted  by  these  agencies  was  to  bring  the 
right  worker  and  the  right  job  together,  with  the  result 
that  the  end  product  was  a job  description. 

Job  descriptions  have  been  made  of  the  work  of  general 
clerical  workers  in  specific  jobs,  however,  they  are  not  in 
a convenient  form  for  use  by  educators  in  establishing  a 
curriculum.  The  chief  value  of  the  job  description  to  this 
study  lay  in  the  techniques  of  analysis  employed  and  were 
used  in  that  connection  in  the  following  chapter  on  procedures. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  studies  made  in  the  field  of 
general  clerical  education  substantiated  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  There  is  a need  for  additional  research  based  upon 
the  increased  cooperation  of  business  and  education. 

2.  Existing  secondary  school  business  courses  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  business;  therefore,  curricula 
revision  is  necessary. 

3.  Local  business  conditions  may  dictate  the  direction 
and  extent  of  curricula  revision  necessary. 

Predicated  upon  the  foregoing  conclusions,  a delineation 
of  the  basic  activities  engaged  in  by  general  clerical  workers 
became  the  next  step  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

The  technique  of  securing  and  presenting  information 
through  a duty  analysis  has  been  used  by  numerous  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  for  multiple  programs  ranging  from 
broad  types  of  activities  to  very  specific  ones.  In  review- 
ing procedures  used  with  this  technique  of  research  in  other 
studies,  it  was  found  that  elements  of  many  different  tech- 
niques of  research  such  as  surveys  and  time  and  motion  studies 
were  used  interchangeably.  While  each  of  these  techniques 
was  recognized  to  be  basically  different,  the  vestiges  of 
the  different  techniques  which  did  appear  interchangeably 
were  justified  since  the  nature  of  the  job  information  re- 
quired varied  in  type  and  approach  according  to  the  program 
contemplated.  In  light  of  the  foregoing  finding,  the 
combination  of  techniques  used  in  the  present  study  were 
deemed  justifiable. 

The  procedures  used  in  the  present  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  A review  of  related  studies  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment, education,  and  industry  was  made. 

2.  Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  per- 
sonnel directors  and  office  managers  of  the  participating 
companies. 

3.  A time  analysis  chart  was  constructed  for  each  of 


the  three  participating  offices,  namely:  Payroll,  Dupli- 

cating, and  Records. 
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4.  A general  information  questionnaire  was  developed 
to  obtain  employee  background  information  concerning  edu- 
cation and  promotions. 

5.  The  time  analysis  charts  and  questionnaires  were 
given  a preliminary  test  by  ten  selected  workers  and  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  criticisms  made. 

6.  Personal  instructions  were  given  to  the  selected 
employees  who  participated  in  this  study  by  the  investi- 
gator and  the  office  managers  to  facilitate  completion  of 
the  questionnaire  and  insure  accuracy  in  reporting  the 
time  element. 

7.  The  time  analysis  charts  and  questionnaires  were 
distributed  to  40  selected  general  clerical  workers  and 
collected  at  the  end  of  one  week. 

8.  The  data  secured  from  the  questionnaires  and  time 
analysis  charts  was  first  tabulated  in  rough  draft  form. 

The  tabulated  data  was  then  refined  and  arranged  in  fre- 
quency ranking  or  percentage  table  form. 

9.  The  information  arranged  in  final  table  form  was 
analyzed  and  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  study 
drawn . 

Review  of  procedures  us ed  in  previous  related  studies. 

A review  of  the  procedures  used  in  previous  duty  analyses 
of  office  workers  was  made  to  determine  their  possible  util- 
ity in  connection  with  the  present  study.  Due  to  the  vari- 
ance in  objectives  or  the  type  of  work  analyzed,  no  study 
offered  a form  which  in  its  entirety  would  satisfy  all  of 
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the  requirements  of  the  present  study.  Therefore,  an  in- 
strument that  would  gather  the  data  necessary  to  attain  the 
objectives  of  this  study  was  developed. 

Personal  interviews . The  term  general  clerical  worker 
was  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  include  anyone 
who  was  not  employed  in  the  more  clearly  defined  occupations, 
such  as  stenography  and  bookkeeping,  and  whose  work  included 
a variety  of  different  tasks.  This  definition  encompassed 
a large  number  of  individual  workers  and  a multitude  of  nec- 
essary but  not  specifically  defined  jobs.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  job  specialization  and  the  number  of  workers  involved  in 
the  study,  analysis  by  worker  interview  would  not  suffi- 
ciently compensate  for  the  time  involved.  Therefore,  the 
use  of  the  interview  technique  was  restricted  to  personnel 
directors  and  office  managers. 

Interviews  of  a preliminary  nature  were  arranged  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  personnel  directors  of  the  partici- 
pating companies.  The  purpose  of  the  interviews  was  to 
enlist  the  company’s  cooperation  in  the  proposed  study  and 
to  familiarize  the  investigator  with  the  organizational  set- 
up of  the  companies  should  their  approval  be  secured. 

The  preliminary  interviews  were  held  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  participating  companies  secured.  As  a result  of  the 
interviews,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  investigator  to 
visit  suggested  office  managers  whose  vrork  was  allied  with 
the  -work  of  the  study. 
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The  foregoing  visits  were  carried  out  and  consequently, 
a decision  was  reached  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the  study 
to  the  following  representative  offices:  Payroll,  Records, 

and  Duplicating.  Arrangements  were  made  at  this  time,  for 
a final  interview  to  determine  the  employment  policies  of 
each  office,  the  production  standards  required,  and  to  se- 
cure verification  of  the  information  reported  on  the  employ- 
ees' questionaire  and  time  analysis  charts. 

In  retrospect,  the  preliminary  interviews  lacked  co- 
hesion. To  counteract  the  deficiency  before  further  inter- 
viewing, an  interview  form  was  developed  to  afford  some 
measure  of  consistency  and  direction  and  aid  the  investi- 
gator in  securing  basic  information  during  the  interviews . 

A tentative  form  was  developed  and  subjected  to  criticism. 

In  light  of  the  criticisms  offered,  it  was  revised  and 
used  during  the  final  interviews.  The  interview  form 
appears  in  the  Appendix. 

Throughout  the  interviews  conducted,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  interview  form  or  restrict 
the  interviews  in  any  manner.  The  interview  form  was  used 
chiefly  by  the  investigator  to  insure  proper  coverage  of 
the  information  sought  and  accurate  reporting  thereof,  by 
immediate  recording.  In  several  instances,  office  managers 
were  reluctant  to  be  quoted,  therefore,  the  interview  form 
was  dispensed  with  and  the  information  not  recorded  until 
immediately  after  the  conclusinon  of  the  interview. 
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Construction  of  time  analysis  charts . Observation 
during  the  preliminary  interviews  with  office  managers  re- 
vealed that  the  clerical  workers  in  each  of  the  partic- 
ipating offices  were  engaged  in  basically  the  same  activities 
comprised  of  filing,  machine  work,  and  miscellaneous  opera- 
tions. Since  filing  and  machine  work  were  the  core  of  most 
of  the  clerical  positions,  the  time  analysis  charts  were  de- 
veloped around  these  core  functions  with  space  provided  at 
the  bottom  of  the  form  for  recording  miscellaneous  duties. 

The  diversity  of  machines  used  and  the  emphasis  upon 
filing  in  certain  instances  precluded  any  attempt  to  record 
the  information  sought  within  the  confines  of  one  instrument 
without  becoming  unwieldy.  Therefore,  a time  analysis  chart 
was  constructed  for  each  of  the  participating  offices  based 
upon  the  predominant  activity  therein.  Such  an  arrangement 
facilitated  the  use  of  the  chart  by  the  workers  without  the 
consequent  danger  of  loss  of  interest  and  permitted  a finer 
delineation  of  the  duties  emphasized. 

A list  of  the  machines  peculiar  to  the  participating 
offices  as  well  as  the  methods  of  filing  used  were  obtain- 
ed during  the  preliminary  interviews.  The  information  was 
then  listed  on  the  appropriate  time  analysis  chart  and 
classified  according  to  the  fundamental  processes  performed 
as  revealed  by  the  office  managers  and  verified  in  a similar 
study  by  Thelma  Potter. 

Ipotter,  Thelma  M. , An  Ana lysis  of  the  Work  of  General 
Clerical  Employees , Columbia  Bureau  of  Publications,  New  York 
1944,  100  pp. 
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Having  listed  and  classified  the  machines  and  filing 
methods  used  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  objectives  of  the 
present  study,  an  expeditious  method  of  recording  the  time 
element  involved  had  to  be  devised.  To  expedite  the  record- 
ing of  the  time  element , the  working  day  was  divided  into 
eight  hourly  periods  in  columnar  form  horizontally  across 
the  chart  with  the  machines  and  filing  activities  listed 
vertically.  Thus  the  worker  indicated  work  performed  and 
the  time  element  involved  by  placing  a mark,  consistent  with 
the  printed  directions , in  the  appropriate  time  column  and 
on  the  line  opposite  the  appropriate  function. 

Directions  for  recording  the  time  element  were  given 
personally  to  the  selected  employees  of  the  study  by  the 
author  and  office  managers  and  were  also  printed  at  the 
head  of  each  of  the  time  analysis  charts.  If  the  employee 
engaged  in  an  activity  for  less  than  the  hourly  period  des- 
ignated on  the  form  the  time  element  was  reported  with  a 
minus  sign.  If  the  activity  engaged  the  whole  hour,  the  em- 
ployee reported  the  time  element  by  marking  a plus  sign  in 
the  appropriate  column. 

Construction  of  the  general  information  questionnaire . 

A one-page  questionnaire  was  developed  to  secure  employee 
background  information  and  to  compare  employees'  opinion  rel- 
ative to  the  information  gathered  in  the  personal  interviews 
with  the  office  managers.  The  questionnaire  was  divided  into 
three  sections  as  follows:  G-eneral  Information,  Educational 

Information,  and  Promotional 'Information. 
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The  purpose  of  the  general  information  section  of  the 
questionnaire  was  to  ascertain  the  channel  of  introduction 
to  business  for  general  clerical  workers  and  the  age  group 
employed  in  this  category  of  business  workers. 

The  educational  information  section  was  designed  to  re- 
veal the  type  and  degree  of  education  clerical  workers  pos- 
sessed and  to  determine  the  initial  employment  utility  pos- 
sessed by  the  traditional  courses  of  bookkeeping  and  short- 
hand as  offered  on  the  secondary  school  level. 

To  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  promotional 
opportunities  existing  for  general  clerical  workers,  the 
promotional  information  section  was  incorporated  in  the 
questionnaire . 

In  order  to  secure  a maximum  response  to  all  questions 
in  the  foregoing  sections , and  to  insure  the  continued  in- 
terest of  the  workers  in  the  study,  the  questionnaire  was 
restricted  to  one  page  in  length.  The  questionnaire  was  so 
developed  that  a check  mark  in  the  appropriate  space  pro- 
vided or  a one-word  answer  was  all  that  was  necessary  for 
completion  of  the  question  asked.  Personal  instructions 
were  given  the  selected  employees  by  the  investigator  and 
office  managers. 

Preliminary  tests.  The  original  drafts  of  the  time 
analysis  chart  and  questionnaire  were  submitted  to  three 
office  managers  and  a faculty  adviser  for  criticism.  In 
light  of  the  criticisms  offered,  the  instruments  were  re- 
designed and  tested  by  ten  representative  workers  for  one 


week. 
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During  the  preliminary  testing  period,  the  workers  were 
cautioned  to  note  immediately  on  the  questionnaire  or  time 
analysis  charts  any  feature  that  was  not  perfectly  clear  or 
which  interfered  to  excess  with  the  accomplishment  of  as- 
signed work.  The  weaknesses  of  the  forms  as  noted  by  the 
workers  were  corrected  and  a revised  draft  submitted  for 
criticism.  Upon  receipt  of  complete  approval,  the  revised 
questionnaire  and  time  analysis  charts  were  duplicated  and 
distributed  to  the  40  general  clerical  workers  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  study. 

Tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  and  time 
analysis  charts.  At  the  end  of  one  week  the  forms  were 
collected  by  the  investigator  and  the  recorded  information 
was  tabulated  on  preliminary  data  sheets.  Prom  the  pre- 
liminary data  sheets  the  tabulated  data  was  refined  into 
frequency  and  percentage  tables  to  facilitate  a final 
analysis  for  the  formulation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  study. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION  OP  THE  DATA 


The  governing  aim  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
general  and  specific  characteristics  of  the  work  of  typical 
general  clerical  workers  and  thereby  evolve  a complete  pic- 
ture of  the  total  experience  through  which  such  an  employee 
may  eventually  move.  To  evolve  this  total  experience,  the 
nebulous  data  reported  was  integrated  herein,  and  reported 
in  Chapter  V as  the  findings  in  conjunction  with  and  as 
the  source  of  the  recommendations  of  this  study.  The  find- 
ings, as  herein  reported,  followed  exactly  the  sequence  of 
the  general  questionnaire  and  time  analysis  charts  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

Analysis  of  the  general  information  section  of  the 
questionnaire . The  information  secured  from  the  employee 
questionnaire  was  first  tabulated  on  preliminary  data  sheets 
and  then  refined  into  the  individual  tables  presented  in  the 
present  chapter. 

With  the  permission  of  the  cooperating  companies , the 
Employee  Information  Questionnaire  and  five  copies  of  the  Time 
Analysis  Charts  were  distributed  to  40  selected  employees  from 
three  offices  representative  of  the  work  of  this  study.  A dis- 
tribution of  the  participating  offices  and  the  self-styled 
titles  of  the  participating  employees  of  the  study  is  shown 
in  Table  III,  on  the  following  page. 
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Upon  the  expiration  of  one  week  the  questionnaires  and 
time  analysis  charts  were  returned  to  the  investigator  by  the 
40  participants  of  the  study.  Of  the  40  returns,  four  were 
discarded  due  to  inconsistencies  which  existed  in  recording 
the  time  element.  Thirty-six  returns  from  40  distributions 
afforded  the  investigator  a 90  per  cent  return  upon  which  to 
base  his  study. 

A summary  of  the  General  Information  Section  of  the  Em- 
ployee Information  Questionnaire,  in  combination  with  other 
factors  from  the  same  source,  is  given  in  Table  IV,  page  four. 
Analysis  of  Table  IV,  revealed  that  the  average  age  of  the 
clerical  workers  who  participated  in  the  present  study  was 
26.2  years  and  possessed  4*75  years  of  service.  Subtraction 
of  the  foregoing  two  factors  yielded  an  average  initial  em- 
ployment age  of  21.5  years  for  the  workers  in  this  study. 

The  limited  sampling  of  the  study  distorted  the  average 
figure  reported  for  initial  employment  age.  The  sampling  was 
limited  due  to  the  demands  a more  extensive  study  would  have 
placed  on  the  cooperating  companies.  Several  unusual  cases 
wherein  the  employee  was  employed  by  the  firm  late  in  life 
also  distorted  the  figure  reported.  However,  14  of  the  36 
employees,  or  40  per  cent,  were  employed  prior  to  their 
19th  birthday,  thus  justifying  the  average  initial  employ- 
ment age  of  19  given  by  office  managers. 

Previous  working  experience  was  reported  by  11  of  the 
36  employees  solicited  or  30.5  per  cent.  The  eleven  employees 
reported  a total  of  41  years  of  previous  experience  for  an 
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average  of  1.14  years  per  person.  One  unusual  case,  wherein 
an  employee  reported  20  years  of  previous  experience,  distort- 
ed the  figure  reported  as  average.  Elimination  of  the  unusual 
case,  revealed  a figure  of  0.55  years  of  previous  experience  as 
average.  The  latter  figure  was  more  in  harmony  with  the 
thought  expressed  by  different  office  managers  who  stated  that 
no  experience  was  necessary  for  Initial  employment  in  general 
clerical  work. 

Analysis  of  the  educational  Information  section  of  the 
questionnaire.  No  rigid  educational  requirements  were  found  to 
exist  for  general  clerical  workers  seeking  initial  employment. 
The  office  managers  interviewed  felt  that  a high  school  edu- 
cation was  commensurate  for  the  work  undertaken  by  general 
clerical  workers. 

Of  the  36  participants  in  this  study,  35,  or  97.2  per  cent, 
were  high  school  graduates.  The  one  nongraduate  was  employed 
as  a clerk- typist . A distribution  of  the  employees  relative 
to  course  pursued  in  high  school  is  listed  belov/. 


Course 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

11 

30.5 

Stenographic 

10 

ro 

CD 

• 

O 

College 

10 

28.0 

G-eneral  Clerical 

3 

8.0 

Scientific 

1 

2.8 

General 

1 

2.8 

Totals 

36 

100.0 
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The  foregoing  list  of  information  when  analyzed  revealed 
a situation  to  exist  which  was  analagous  to  that  of  the  City 
of  Denver,  previously  referred  to  in  Chapter  I,  page  4.  The 
list  denoted  over-enrollment  in  the  traditional  courses  of 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand  with  subsequent  employment  in  general 
clerical  pursuits. 

Additional  education  beyond  the  secondary  school  level 
was  attested  to  by  21  of  the  36  employees  who  participated  in 
the  study,  or  58.3  per  cent.  The  total  time  sp^nt  in  securing 
advanced  education  was  29  years  and  one  month.  Pro  rated  over 
the  total  number  of  participants  in  the  study,  the  foregoing 
figure  averaged  10  months  per  person.  The  types  of  schools 
wherein  this  advanced  education  was  received  is  listed  below. 


Number 

Type 

Years 

Months 

11 

Machine  School 

12 

10 

Business  College 

11 

1 

3 

Night  School 

7 

24 

30 

1 

Noted  in 

the  above  list  was 

the  fact 

that  of  the 

ployees  who  reported  advanced  education,  11,  or  52.4  per  cent, 
attended  some  form  of  machine  school.  The  fact  noted  was 
significant,  since  much  has  been  written  in  the  field  of  business 
education  concerning  the  need  for  more  general  education  on  the 
secondary  school  level  with  a consequent  elevation  of  the  skill 
subjects  to  the  collegiate  or  junior  college  level. 
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In  an  effort  to  secure  some  information  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  the  traditional  business  courses  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  shorthand  in  securing  initial  positions,  questions 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  were  incorporated  in  the  employee  in- 
formation questionnaire.  Of  the  36  employees  reporting,  22,  or 
61.1  per  cent,  reported  as  having  had  a course  in  bookkeeping, 

18,  or  50.0  per  cent,  a course  in  shorthand,  and  21,  or  58.3 
per  cent,  a course  in  machines.  Despite  the  high  percentages 
revealed  for  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  only  16.7  per  cent 
of  the  employees  reported  that  the  two  subjects  functioned 
directly  in  securing  initial  positions.  Further  analysis  of 
the  time  charts  of  the  employees,  who  reported  that  the  tradi- 
tional courses  functioned  directly  in  securing  initial  posi- 
tions, revealed  that  only  one  who  so  reported  made  use  of  her 
knowledge.  In  contrast,  a similar  analysis  of  the  time  charts 
of  employees,  who  reported  having  had  a course  in  business 
machines,  revealed  that  100  per  cent  usage  was  made  of  the  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  working  day. 

Analysis  of  the  promotional  information  section  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  purpose  of  the  promotional  information 
section  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  promotional  opportunities  which  existed  for  general  clerical 
workers  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  employee  promotions 
followed  any  particular  sequence. 

The  preliminary  interviews  with  office  managers  revealed 
the  fact  that  employees  were  well  informed  as  to  their  poten- 
tial opportunities  and  encouraged  in  the  directions  necessary 
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for  capitalization  of  the  opportunities.  However,  no  in- 
service  training  programs  or  financial  remunerations  were 
offered  by  the  companies  for  advancement  purposes. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  concerning  the  promotional  in- 
formation section  of  the  questionnaire  shown  in  Table  IV,  re- 
vealed 23  of  the  36  employees,  or  63 • 9 per  cent,  reported 
promotions.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  promoted  em- 
ployees’ advancement  was  vertical  or  horizontal  in  nature, 
employees  who  answered  in  the  affirmative  were  directed  to 
specify  the  effect  of  the  promotion  on  salary,  type  of  work 
performed,  machine  operated,  and  department  worked  in. 

By  definition,  vertical  advancement  called  for  a pro- 
motion whereby  the  employee  would  be  placed  in  a new  area 
of  work  which  was  not  directly  related  to  her  former  position. 

No  evidence  of  such  advancement  was  apparent  from  the  analy- 
sis of  the  data  collected.  In  each  of  the  twenty-three  pro- 
motions reported,  no  change  of  department  was  reported  which 
would  signify  a new  area  of  work  and  hence,  vertical  advance- 
ment. Horizontal  advancement,  on  the  other  hand,  was  heralded 
in  all  but  two  cases  by  a change  in  salary  alone  or  a change 
in  salary  in  combination  with  a change  in  type  of  work  performed, 
machine  operated,  or  both. 

Vertical  advancement  within  a given  department  was  much 
in  evidence  as  seven  of  the  23  employees,  who  were  promoted,  or 
34  per  cent,  reported  promotions  which  entailed  change  in  all 
of  the  specified  factors  with  the  exception  of  the  department 
worked  in.  The  predominant  type  of  promotion  was  one  which 
entailed  a change  of  salary  in  combination  with  a change  in 
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the  type  of  work  performed.  Ten  employees,  or  43 .4  per  cent, 
reported  such  promotions. 

The  fact  that  some  in-service  training  is  undertaken 
by  business  was  witnessed  by  two  promotions  whereby  the 
salary  of  the  employee  remained  the  same  but  the  type  of  work 
performed  or  the  machine  operated  change  as  a consequence  of 
the  promotion.  The  foregoing  fact  was  consistent  with  the 
information  revealed  in  the  interviews  with  office  managers 
concerning  in-service  training.  "Little  attention  was  given 
to  in-service  training,"  office  managers  said,  "unless  the 
employee  had  the  basis  of  a skill  mastered  and  lacked  only 
experience  to  become  proficient." 

Table  V,  following,  summarizes  the  effect  of  employee 
promotions  on  salary,  type  of  work  performed,  machine  oper- 
ated, and  department  worked  in. 
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♦Pay  Roll  Department 
♦Records  Department 
♦Duplicating  Department 
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Analysis  of  the  responses  given  by  employees  concerning 
their  next  logical  promotional  step  revealed  that  a wide 
difference  of  opinion  existed  concerning  this  matter  between 
employee  and  office  manager.  The  latter  reported  the  employee 
as  being  well  informed  of  his  potential  opportunities  for 
advancement  while  23  of  the  36  employees  who  reported,  or 
63. 8 per  cent,  claimed  no  knowledge  of  the  next  promotional 
step.  Of  the  remaining  36.2  per  cent  of  employees  who  felt 
qualified  on  the  subject  of  their  next  promotional  step,  it 
was  noted,  33  per  cent  believed  that  the  promotion  would 
affect  only  the  type  of  work  performed,  salary,  or  machine 
operated. 

A list  of  the  foregoing  employee  responses  is  given  below. 


Response 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Do  not  know 

23 

63.8 

Assistant  Superintendent 

8 

22.2 

Change  of  machine 

3 

8.3 

Change  of  type  of  work 

1 

2.7 

Change  in  salary 

1 

2.7 

36 

99 .7 

Although  63.8  per  cent  of  the  employees  who  participated 
in  the  study  did  not  know  their  next  logical  promotional  step, 
28  of  36,  or  77-7  per  cent,  did  comment  concerning  the  type  of 
training  most  likely  to  facilitate  advancement.  Of  the  41 
different  courses  mentioned  by  the  employees,  the  combined 
fields  of  machine  work  and  general  business  education  courses 
embraced  60.6  per  cent  of  the  comments  made.  In  contrast,  only 
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4.8  per  cent  of  the  comments  favored  more  training  in  the 
traditional  business  subjects  of  shorthand  and  accounting. 

The  office  managers  interviewed,  concurred  with  the  fore- 
going expression  of  employee  opinion.  Educators  should  be 
cognizant  of  such  unanimity  of  opinion. 

Analysis  of  time  analysis  charts . The  time  element  through- 
out the  present  study  was  recorded  on  the  basis  of  whole  and 
partial  hours  spent  in  a particular  activity.  Whole  hours  were 
recorded  by  use  of  plus  signs  placed  in  the  appropriate  column 
provided  and  partial  hours  were  recorded  in  a similar  manner 
by  use  of  the  minus  sign.  While  such  a system  was  not  absolute- 
ly accurate  with  regard  to  the  recording  of  partial  hours,  it 
was  considered  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  study.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  investigator  to  have  all  time  recorded 
on  a minute  basis  in  the  preliminary  testing  of  the  time  analy- 
sis charts.  However,  the  participants  concluded  that  such  a 
method  of  recording  interfered  with  assigned  work  and  caused  a 
lack  of  interest. 

The  total  hours  recorded  by  the  36  participants  of  the 
study  was  1414.  The  total  number  of  whole  hours  recorded  was 
702,  or  49.63  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  total  number  of 
minus  hours  recorded  was  712,  or  30.34  per  cent,  of  the  total  hours 
recorded  for  the  study.  Table  VI  on  the  following  page  denotes 
the  dispersion  of  the  hours  reported  for  the  study  by  department. 
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Total  hours  reported  in  study  1414  99-97 
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DEPARTMENTAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  HOURS  REPORTED  IN  STUDY 


The  number  of  hours  recorded  as  minus  hours  were  convert- 
ed to  whole  hours  through  arithmetical  computation.  The  total 
number  of  whole  hours  (702)  was  subtracted  from  the  total  number 
of  hours  (1414)  reported  for  the  entire  study  and  a difference 
of  712  hours  found.  The  difference  of  712  hours  was  recorded 
through  the  use  of  3 ,290  minus  signs.  Division  of  the  two 
factors  revealed  that  4.62  minus  signs  equaled  one  whole  hour 

t 

for  the  purposes  of  the  present  study.  Conversion  of  minus 
hours  to  whole  hours  was  made  on  this  basis  throughout  the 
study. 

Distribution  of  time  spent  by  employees  under  general 
classifications.  The  work  of  the  participants  of  the  present 
study  was  governed  to  a large  extent  by  the  machine  she  oper- 
ated or  by  a filing  activity.  Therefore,  to  facilitate  the 
tabulation  of  the  data  received  via  the  questionnaire  and  time 
charts  all  information  was  first  recorded  under  a machine 
title,  a filing  activity  title,  or  a miscellaneous  title. 

Table  VII  on  the  following  page  denotes  the  distribution. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  presented  in  Table  VII  showed 
that  machine  work,  including  miscellaneous  machines,  accounted 

for  688.41  hours  of  the  total  hours  recorded  for  the  study,  or 

v 

48.76  per  cent.  Piling,  including  preparing  for  filing,  filing, 
and  finding  materials  filed  accounted  for  372.2  hours,  or  26.35 
per  cent,  of  the  total  hours  of  the  study.  The  miscellaneous 
category  called  Non-specialized  Clerical,  contained  the  infor- 
mation recorded  in  the  other  duties  performed  section  of  the 
time  analysis  chart , and  accounted  for  353.27  hours,  or  25.0 
per  cent  of  the  total  hours  recorded  in  the  study. 
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TABLE  VII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYEES'  TIME 
UNDER  GENERAL  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Activities 

Total  hours 
per  activity 

Per  cent  of 
total  hours 

Non-specialized  clerical 

353.27 

25.00 

Calculating  machines 

236.10 

16.70 

Typewriting 

193.30 

13.70 

Filing 

163.72 

11.60 

Adding  machines 

123.10 

8.70 

Miscellaneous  machines 

77.16 

5.46 

Coding  for  filing 

71.47 

5.05 

Sorting  for  filing 

67.66 

4.80 

Finding  materials  filed 

62.92 

4.45 

Cross  extension  machine 

32.08 

2.30 

Listing  machine 

26.77 

1.90 

Cross  indexing 

6.43 

.45 

Total 

1413.98 

100.11 
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An  analysis  of  the  total  hours  recorded  as  spent  in 
machine  and  filing  activities  revealed  that  51.0  and  36.9  per 
cent  respectively  were  recorded  as  minus  hours.  Therefore, 
since  the  activities  were  engaged  in  in  a spasmodic  manner, 
designation  of  the  worker  other  than  by  the  title  general 
clerical  worker  would  be  incorrect  to  the  extent  that  it  did 
not  discriminate  sufficiently. 

In  order  to  secure  a more  discriminating  picture  of  the 
work  done  under  the  broad  classification  of  filing  and  machine 
work,  the  data  was  refined  to  denote  the  component  parts  of 
the  foregoing  activities.  A more  discriminating  picture  was 
possible  since  the  employee  recorded  the  time  element  as  per 
basic  function  performed  in  filing  and  machine  work  rather 
than  recording  the  time  under  a broad  classification. 

Analysis  of  the  machine  work  revealed  that  all  of  the 
work  resolved  itself  into  the  performance  of  the  basic  arith- 
metical functions  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  A similar  condition  was  found  to  exist  in  filing. 
For  example,  of  the  372.18  total  hours  reported  as  spent  in 
filing  activities,  only  35.23  hours,  or  9.7  per  cent,  were 
spent  in  filing  by  methods  other  than  alphabetic,  geographic, 
numeric,  and  subject. 

Tables  VIII  and  IX  following,  denote  the  distribution 
of  employees’  time  according  to  the  basic  processes  performed 
in  filing  and  machine  activities  respectively. 
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TABLE  VIII 

PERCENTAGE  OP  EMPLOYEES'  TIME  SPENT 
BY  PROCESS  PERFORMED 
IN  PILING  ACTIVITIES 


PILING  ACTIVITY 

NUMBER  OP 
HOURS 

PER  ACTIVITY 

TOTAL 

HOURS 

PERCENT  OP 
TOTAL 

PILING  HOURS 

PERCENT 

PER 

ACTIVITY 

CODING  FOR  PILING 

Alphabetic 

22.  4o 

6.15 

31.40 

Geographic 

10.00 

2.74 

1^.08 

Numeric 

30.33 

8.31 

'1-2.53 

Subject 

3.68 

1.01 

5.12 

Other 

5.00 

71.47 

1.37 

6.05 

Q0.Q8 

CROSS  INDEXING  OR 

CROSS  REFERENCING 

o.43 

0.43 

1.76 

100.00 

SORTING 

67 . 66 

67. 06 

18.54 

100.00 

PILING 

Alphabetic 

52.95 

14.51 

32.34 

Geographic 

10.54 

2.89 

6.43 

Numeric 

65 .52 

17.95 

40.02 

Subject 

4.46 

1.22 

2.-7? 

Other 

30.23 

163.70 

8.28 

18.46 

oq.  07 

FINDING  MATERIALS 

PILED 

Alphabetic 

16.34 

4.48 

25.06 

Geographic 

.87 

.24 

1.38 

Numeric 

36.71 

10.06 

58.34 

Subject 

9.00 

2.47 

14.30 

Other 

0.00 

62.92 

0.00 

0.00 

00 
1 c 

• 

O'' 

c 

TOTAL 

372.18 

100.00 
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TABLE  IX 

PERCENTAGE  OF  EMPLOYEES'  TIME  SPENT 
ON  ADDING-CALCULATING  MACHINE  WORK 
BY  PROCESS  PERFORMED 


Title 


Number  of 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Hours 

Per 

Total 

Per  Activity 

Ma  chine 

Ma  chine 

Hours 

Adding  Machine 


Addition 

47.32 

38.35 

11.32 

Subtraction 

21.64 

17.57 

5.18 

Multiplication 

39.80 

32.33 

9.52 

Division 

14.14 

123 . 10 

11.64 
99.  So 

3.43 

Calculating  Machine 

Addition 

103.41 

43.79 

24.74 

Subtraction 

49.09 

20.79 

11.74 

Multiplication 

59.91 

236.10 

25.37 

14.33 

Division 

23.69 

10.01 

99.98 

5. 67 

Cross  Extention  Machine 

Addition 

13.82 

43.07 

3.31 

Subtraction 

16.31 

50.84 

3.90 

Multiplication 

1.73 

5.39 

.41 

Division 

.22 

32.08 

.68 

.05 

9979s 

Listing  Machine 

Addition 

26.77 

26.77 

100.00 

6.40 

Total 

418.05 

100.00 
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The  miscellaneous  machines  listed  in  Table  X on  the 


following  page  were  machines  which  were  in  evidence  at  the 
time  of  the  preliminary  interviews  but  were  considered  sec- 
ondary machines  by  the  office  managers.  The  miscellaneous 
machines  listed  could  justifiably  be  included  under  non- 
specialized  clerical  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  teletype 
machine,  for  they  were  used  only  intermittently  by  all  workers. 
The  total  number  of  hours  reported  as  spent  in  miscellaneous 
machine  work  was  77.16,  or  5.46  per  cent  of  the  total  hours 
reported  in  the  study. 
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TABLE  X 

PERCENTAGE  OF  EMPLOYEES’  TIME  SPENT 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINE  WORK 


Machine  Title 

Total  Hours 
Per 

Machine 

Per  cent 
of  Total 
Miscellaneous 
Machine  Hours 

Per  cent 
of  Total 
Hours  Reportec 
For  the  Study 

Te letype 

10.00 

12.96 

.707 

Addressograph 

4.76 

6.17 

.336 

Sealing  machine 

2.22 

2.88 

.156 

Check  Writer 

.65 

00 

. 

.045 

Mimeograph 

1.00 

1.30 

.070 

Duplicator 

57.31 

74.27 

4.051 

Billing  Machine 

1.00 

1.30 

.070 

Numbering  Machine 

.22 

00 

OJ 

• 

.015 

Total 

Total  Per  Table  VII 

77.16 

100.00 

5.450 
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An  analysis  of  the  Non-specialized  Clerical  activities 
reported  by  employees  revealed  that  many  of  the  duties  listed 
separately  in  Table  XI  could  be  combined  under  one  broad 
classification  since  many  contain  common  elements.  For  example, 
the  duties  of  posting  and  entering  requisitions  make  use  of 
the  similar  elements  of  checking,  reading,  and  recording. 

Public  secondary  schools  cannot  create  hypothetical  situations 
wherein  students  will  contact  individually,  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities listed.  However,  secondary  schools  should  attempt 
to  determine  the  basic  elements  common  among  business  activities 
and  concentrate  training  thereon. 

Table  XI  on  the  following  page  shows  the  frequency  with 
which  the  different  non-specialized  clerical  activities  occurred 
and  the  percentage  of  each  particular  activity  based  on  the 
total  time  reported  in  the  study.  Several  items  listed  there- 
on, revealed  pertinent  information  for  the  secondary  school  to 
consider.  Por  example,  despite  the  access  to  adding-calcu- 
lating machines,  16.19  hours  were  devoted  to  mental  calculations. 
Provision  for  individual  initiative  in  a highly  specialized 
office  system  was  non-existent , since  most  of  the  duties  per- 
formed involve  the  action  of  following  a prescribed  form  or  the 
completion  of  a particular  report  which  in  part  has  been 
completed  by  a co-worker. 

In  a study  similar  to  the  present  one  but  based  on  dif- 
ferent industries,  Thelma  Potter  found  that  three  activities-- 
sorting,  checking,  and  completing  reports--headed  the  list  of 

lPotter,  Shelma  M. , An  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  General 
Clerical  Employees , Columbia  Bureau  of  Publications,  ttew  York, 
1944,  pp.l'OO. 
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TABLE  XI 


FREQUENCY  RANKING  OP  EMPLOYEES ’ TINE  SPENT  ON 
NON- SPECIALIZED  CLERICAL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Frequency 

Rank 

Total  Hours 
Per  Activity 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Hours 

Sorting  Cards 

15 

1 

47.30 

13.385 

Checking 

9 

2 

32.21 

9.115 

Copy- Complete  Reports 

8 

3 

43.77 

12.386 

Posting 

7 

4 

31.98 

9.050 

Telephone 

5 

5.5 

22.07 

6.245 

Errands 

5 

5.5 

15.07 

4.264 

Mental  Computations 

4 

7.5 

16.19 

4.581 

Writing  Envelopes 

4 

7.5 

8.54 

2.416 

Changing  Records 

3 

9 

18.84 

5.331 

Balancing  Payroll 

2 

11.5 

15.58 

4.40Q 

Answer  Letters 

2 

11.5 

14.07 

3.981 

Number  Requisitions 

2 

11.5 

13.04 

3.690 

Cut  Stencils 

2 

11.5 

2.00 

0.566 

Enter  Requisitions 

1 

20.5 

10.03 

2.838 

Production  Records 

1 

20.5 

9.00 

2.547 

Opening  Mail- Sorting 

1 

20.5 

8.66 

2.450 

Compute  Pensions 

1 

20.5 

8.66 

2.450 

317.01  89.704 


Totals  Forwarded 
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TABLE  XI  CONTINUED 

FREQUENCY  RANKING-  OP  EMPLOYEES’  TIME  SPENT  ON 
NON- SPECIALIZED  CLERICAL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Frequency 

Rank 

Total  Hours 
Per  Activity 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Hours 

Totals  Forwarded 

317.01 

89.704 

Order  Bonds 

1 

20.5 

8.  66 

2.450 

Corrections 

1 

20.5 

8.00 

2.264 

Date  Requisitions 

.1 

20.5 

4 . 60 

1.301 

Write  Order  Cards 

1 

20.5 

4.00 

1.132 

Enter  Sales 

1 

20.5 

3.00 

0.849 

Complete  Transfers 

1 

20.5 

2.00 

0.566 

Do  Lefts 

1 

20.5 

2.00 

0.566 

Figure  Shortages 

1 

20.5 

2.00 

0.566 

Stamp  Time  Cards 

1 

20.5 

1.00 

0.283 

Write  Pay  Slips 

1 

20.5 

1.00 

0.283 

Total 

353.27 

99.964 
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non-specialized  clerical  activities.  In  the  Potter  study,  as 
in  the  present  study,  non-specialized  clerical  activities 
comprised  25.0  per  cent  of  the  total  working  time  of  general 
clerical  workers. 

Table  XII,  on  the  following  page,  is  a composite  frequency 
ranking  table  of  all  of  the  clerical  activities  reported  pre- 
viously in  this  study  under  separate  tables.  Based  on  frequency 
of  employee  reporting,  the  top  five  items  appear  in  the  following 
order:  Filing,  Calculating  Machine  Work,  Sorting,  Typing,  and 

Coding  for  Filing.  If  the  activities  were  arranged  according 
to  the  number  of  hours  reported  per  activity,  the  top  five 
would  appear  as  follows:  Calculating  Machine  Work,  Typing, 

Filing,  Adding  Machine  Work,  and  Coding  for  Filing. 
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TABLE  XII 


COMPOSITE  FREQUENCY  RANKING  OF  EMPLOYEES'  TIME 


SPENT  IN  ALL 

ACTIVITIES 

Activity 

Frequency 

Rank 

Total  Hours 
Per  Activity 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Hours 
of  Study 

Filing 

21 

1 

163.70 

11.60 

Calculator 

18 

2 

236.10 

16.70 

Sorting  Cards 

16 

3 

47.30 

3.34 

Typewriting 

14 

4 

193.30 

13.60 

Coding  for  Filing 

12 

5 

71.47 

5.10 

Cross  Extending 

11 

6.5 

32. OB 

2.30 

Finding  Materials  Filed 

11 

6.5 

62.92 

4.40 

Adding  Machine 

10 

8 

123 . 10 

8.70 

Checking 

9 

9.5 

32.21 

2.28 

Listing  Machine 

9 

9.5 

26.77 

1.90 

Copy-Complete  Reports 

8 

11 

43.77 

3.09 

Posting 

7 

12 

31.98 

2.26 

Sorting  for  Filing 

6 

13 

67.66 

4.80 

Telephone 

5 

14.5 

22.07 

1.56 

Errands 

5 

14.5 

15.07 

1.07 

Mental  Computations 

4 

16.5 

16.19 

1.14 

Writing  Envelopes 

4 

16.5 

8.54 

0.60 

Totals  Forwarded 

1194.23 

84.44 
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TABLE  XII  CONTINUED 


COMPOSITE  FREQUENCY  RANKING  OF  EMPLOYEES’  TIME 
SPENT  IN  ALL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Frequency 

Rank 

Total  Hours 
Per  Activity 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Hours 
of  Study 

Totals  Forwarded 

1194.23 

84.44 

Change  Records 

3 

18.0 

18.84 

1.33 

Duplicating 

2 

22.5 

57.31 

4.05 

Balancing  Payroll 

2 

22.5 

15.58 

1.10 

Answer  Letters 

2 

22.5 

14.07 

0.99 

Number  Requisitions 

2 

22.5 

13.04 

0.92 

Cross  Referencing 

2 

22.5 

6.43 

0.45 

Sealing  Machine 

2 

22.5 

2.22 

0.16 

Cut  Stencils 

2 

22.5 

2.00 

0.14 

Check  Writer 

2 

22.5 

.65 

0.05 

Record  Requisitions 

1 

36 

10.03 

0.71 

Teletype 

1 

36 

10.00 

0.71 

Production  Records 

1 

36 

9.00 

0. 64 

Opening  Mail 

1 

36 

8.66 

0.61 

Figure  Pensions 

1 

36 

8. 66 

0.61 

Order  Bonds 

1 

36 

8. 66 

0.61 

Totals  Forwarded 

1379.38 

97.52 
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TABLE  XII  CONTINUED 

COMPOSITE  FREQUENCY  RANKING-  OP  EMPLOYEES  ' TIME 
SPENT  IN  ALL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Frequency 

Rank 

Total  Hours 
Per  Activity 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Hours 
of  Study 

Totals  Forwarded 

1379.38 

97.52 

Corrections 

1 

36 

8.00 

0.57 

Addressograph 

1 

36 

4.76 

0.34 

Date  Requisitions 

1 

36 

4 . 60 

0.33 

Write  Order  Cards 

1 

36 

4.00 

0.283 

Enter  Sales 

1 

36 

3.00 

0.212 

Transfers 

1 

36 

2.00 

0.14 

Do  Lefts 

1 

36 

2.00 

0.14 

Figure  Shortages 

1 

36 

2.00 

0.14 

Burroughs  Billing 

1 

36 

1.00 

0.07 

Stamp  Time  Cards 

1 

36 

1.00 

0.07 

Write  Pay  Slips 

1 

36 

1.00 

0.07 

Mimeographing 

1 

36 

1.00 

0.07 

Numbering  Machine 

1 

36 

.22 

0.02 

Totals 

1413.96 

99.98 
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In  reply  to  the  question,  "What  production  standards  do  you 
maintain  for  general  clerical  workers?",  office  managers  were 
unanimously  agreed  that  no  clearly  defined  standards  existed. 
Qualifying  statements  such  as,  "I  know  from  experience  what  a 
beginner  should  be  able  to  do  and  then  mark  her  improvement," 
represented  the  usual  answer  to  this  question.  In  most  instances 
the  office  managers  felt  that  the  number  of  different  activities 
engaged  in  by  clerical  workers  and  the  varying  lengths  of  time 
spent  in  these  activities  precluded  any  attempt  to  establish  job 
rates.  However,  through  the  use  of  cyclometers  attached  to  the 
typewriters  in  a typist-pool  some  indication  of  production  rates 
was  gleaned. 

Table  XV,  page  57,  represents  a study  of  the  stroking  rate 
of  nine  unselected  employees  for  a period  of  one  month  on  straight 
copy  work.  A daily  check  of  the  cyclometer  total  on  each  machine 
was  made  and  recorded  over  a one-month  period.  The  one-month  total 
of  cyclometer  points  was  then  multiplied  by  a constant,  288,  to 
secure  the  total  monthly  strokes.  The  total  monthly  strokes  was 
then  divided  by  a constant,  9000,  the  total  number  of  minutes  in 
a month,  to  determine  the  net  strokes  per  minute. 

The  constant  288  was  computed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
cyclometer  recorded  once  for  every  fourth  six-inch  line  of  typing 
completed.  Each  six-inch  line  contained  72  strokes.  Therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  multiply  the  total  cyclometer  points  by  four 
to  find  the  number  of  six-inch  lines  completed  and  then  multiply 
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the  product  by  72  to  find  the  total  monthly  strokes.  This 
double  multiplication  was  eliminated  by  multiplying  4 by  72 


once  and  using  the  product,  288,  as  a constant. 

Interpreted  in  terms  of  net  words  per  minute,  Table  XV 
denotes  a range  from  10.6  to  23.8  words  per  minute  with  an 
average  of  16.2  words  per  minute. 
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TABLE  XV 

EMPLOYEES'  STROKING  RATE  ON  COPY  WORK 


EMPLOYEE 

MONTHLY  TOTAL 
OP 

CYCLOMETER  POINTS 

* 

CONSTANT 

TOTAL 

MONTHLY 

STROKES 

CONSTANT 

ski- 

NET 

STROKES 
PER  MINUTE 

A. 

1876 

288 

540288 

9000 

60.0 

B. 

2768 

288 

797184 

9000 

88.5 

C. 

3723 

288 

1072224 

9000 

119.1 

D. 

2122 

288 

611136 

9000 

67.9 

E. 

2971 

288 

855648 

9000 

95.0 

F. 

2579 

288 

742752 

9000 

82.5 

G. 

1658 

288 

477504 

9000 

53.0 

H. 

2335 

288 

672480 

9000 

74.7 

I. 

2793 

288 

804384 

9000 

89.3 

TOTAL 

22825 

6573600 

730.0 

AVERAGE  2536 

730400 

81.1 

•5  t 

**  See  Page  55 
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Personal  interviews.  The  interviews  held  with  office 
managers  and  personnel  directors  revealed  that  new  employees 
seeking  office  positions  were  subjected  to  a company  test,  how- 
ever, the  data  concerning  the  results  of  the  testing  program 
were  not  for  publication. 

The  incoming  typist  was  subjected  to  a typing  test  which 
test  consisted  of  typing  a form  letter  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  stopping  to  make  corrections.  The  test  was  then  scored 
on  the  basis  of  time  taken  and  the  number  of  errors  made. 

Pinal  judgment  for  passing  the  test  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  one  office  manager. 

Employees  seeking  a general  clerical  position  with  no 
particular  skill  were  given  a general  test,  which  test  included 
English  grammar,  vocabulary,  spelling,  and  matching  numbers. 

In  order  to  afford  some  measure  of  consistency  in  inter- 
viewing office  managers  and  personnel  directors,  the  interview 
form  located  in  the  Appendix  was  used.  A discussion  of  the 
questions  thereon  follows. 

"Are  nonbusiness  curriculum  graduates  as  easily  trained 
on  the  job  as  business  graduates?"  The  answer  to  the  foregoing 
question  was  over-whelmingly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
policy  of  the  companies  was  to  employ  all  initial  employees 
in  some  minor  capacity  for  an  apprentice  period  of  indeter- 
minate length.  Herein,  the  nonbusiness  curriculum  graduates 
distinguished  themselves,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they 
appeared  to  possess  more  iniative  and  could  think  more  clearly. 
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One  office  manager  stated,  "They  (nonbusiness  graduates)  seem 
to  see  the  whole  situation  rather  than  their  immediate  part." 

The  foregoing  question  was  followed  by  the  question,  "Would 
there  be  an  advantage  to  business  if  the  business  curriculum 
were  broadened?"  The  response  to  this  query  was  more  enthusiastic 
than  any  other  one  question.  The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that 
each  student  should  have  a marketable  skill  with  which  to  sell 
himself,  but  he  should  not  be  left  with  merely  that  skill. 

The  majority  of  the  office  managers  felt  that  many  of  the  skills 
taught  could  be  pushed  up  the  educational  ladder  or  left  to 
business.  Many  of  the  minor  machines,  previously  listed  as 
miscellaneous  machines,  were  considered  incidental  and  capable 
of  being  taught  on  the  job.  If  the  skills  were  pushed  up  the 
educational  ladder,  the  office  managers  felt  that  more  general 
education  should  be  taught  rather  than  specific  business  subjects. 
English,  mathematics,  spelling,  and  vocabulary  work  were  men- 
tioned as  areas  wherein  more  training  was  necessary. 

No  inducement  to  secure  advanced  education  was  offered  by 
the  company  in  specific  terras.  However,  employees  are  exhorted 
by  the  office  managers  to  make  use  of  any  educational  programs 
which  are  available.  Should  advanced  education  be  secured  by 
an  employee,  he  was  urged  to  notify  his  immediate  supervisor 
so  that  promotional  opportunities  which  do  arise  might  be  cap- 
italized. The  policy  of  the  companies  was  to  fill  vacancies 
through  employee  promotion  wherever  and  whenever  possible. 
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There  was  no  clerical  work  for  which  boys  were  preferred. 
Situations  arose,  however,  wherein  employment  of  a girl  was 
not  feasible,  as  in  heavy  stockroom  work  entailing  some  manual 
labor  and  therefore,  a boy  was  preferred.  In  the  accounting 
field  boys  did  have  the  preference  but  the  work  was  not  of  a 
strict  clerical  nature  and  required  some  advanced  education. 
Permanence  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  latter  instance. 

Predicated  upon  the  restricted  results  of  the  general 
test  offered  to  prospective  employees,  employers  answered 
unanimously  in  the  negative  to  the  question,  "Do  you  find  em- 
ployees well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  penmanship?" 

Contrary  to  factory  work  wherein  seniority  played  an 
important  part,  office  workers  were  said  to  be  promoted  solely  on 
merit.  Every  effort  was  made  to  advance  employees  fairly. 
Dependability  and  desire  to  increase  her  knowledge  and  skill 
in  every  possible  way  were  mentioned  as  the  chief  traits  re- 
quired for  advancement.  Many  of  the  office  managers  felt  that 
the  contacts  made  by  general  clerical  employees  in  the  process 
of  carrying  out  their  many  duties  offset,  to  some  extent,  the 
advantage  of  a skill  possessed  by  others.  The  general  theme 
of  all  interviews  regarding  the  promotional  possibilities  of 
general  clerical  workers  and  which  summed  up  the  personality 
traits  considered  important  by  the  office  managers  interviewed 
was  found  in  a brief  statement  issued  by  the  company  for  all 
employees  as  follows: 

Your  advancement  is  dependent  upon  your  qualifications 
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and  upon  openings  which  become  available.  Therefore, 
you  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
increase  your  knowledge  and  ability  and  you  should 
show  by  your  skill,  care,  effort,  and  attitude  on 
your  assigned  job  that  you  are  qualified  for  ad- 
vancement . 1 


^Pamphlet.  Your  Guide  to  the  River  dorks,  Published  by 
General  Electric,  194-7. 
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CHAPTER  V 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FINDING  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  general 
and  specific  characteristics  of  the  work  of  typical  general 
clerical  workers  and  thereby  evolve  a complete  picture  of 
the  total  experience  through  which  such  an  employee  may 
eventually  move.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  this  study. 

1.  Finding 

Initial  employment  in  a general  clerical  capacity  de- 
mands no  more  than  a high  school  education.  In  the  present 
study  the  average  initial  employment  age  was  19  years.  The 
average  previous  experience  was  revealed  as  being  one-half 
year . 

Recommendation:  The  channel  of  introduction  to  business 

for  the  high  school  graduate  is  likely  to  be  general  clerical 
work.  The  secondary  school  should  endeavor  to  effectively 
train  students  in  this  type  of  work  supplemented  by  more  gen- 
eral education  instead  of  adhering  to  traditional  courses 
wrhich  train  for  limited  opportunities. 

The  determination  of  the  basic  elements  for  such  a 
curriculum  should  be  derived  from  studies  made  by  educational 
institutions  with  the  cooperation  of  business.  The  curriculum 
should  not  be  limited  to  training  for  a particular  job  or  the 
development  of  a skill  but  should  embrace  social  and  economic 
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objectives  as  well 
2 . Finding 
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That  53.5  per  cent  of  the  participants  of  this  study- 
pursued  a stenographic  or  bookkeeping  curricula  in  high  school 
and  subsequently  were  employed  in  general  clerical  capacities. 

Recommendations:  The  secondary  school  should  endeavor 

to  equip  its  guidance  department  with  data  concerning  local 
business  needs  instead  of  trusting  to  curriculums  steeped  in 
tradition  and  top  heavy  with  vocational  courses  to  fill  the 
needs  of  business.  The  present  over-emphasis  on  the  traditional 
skills  of  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  should  be  reduced  and 
specialization  reserved  for  higher  educational  levels.  The 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  need  not  be  eliminated 
completely,  but  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  other 
types  of  training  with  the  insistence  that  a student  follow 
one  line  or  another.  The  ascendency  of  one  curricula  above 
another  should  be  determined  by  the  local  business  needs  at 
a given  time,  not  on  subjective  opinions. 

3.  Finding 

Additional  education  beyond  the  secondary  school  level 
was  reported  by  67  per  cent  of  the  participants  of  this  study. 
Fifty-two  per  cent  of  those  so  reporting  pursued  advanced 
machine  work,  which  was  used  by  all  workers  in  their  daily 
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3.  Recommendation:  Increased  mechanization  of  office  work 

has  changed  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by  clerical 
workers  anc*  consequently  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
employment.  The  secondary  school  should  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  their  product  finds  it  necessary  to  secure  advanced 
education  to  become  employable.  The  secondary  school  teachers 
should  analyze  their  present  offerings  constantly,  so  that 
what  is  valuable  may  be  improved  and  what  is  obsolete  elim- 
inated. The  ability  to  operate  efficiently  one  or  more  of 
the  generally  used  business  machines  is  probably  one  of  the 
surest  and  most  practical  "door  knobs"  to  employment.  More 
machine  work  should  be  offered  on  the  secondary  school  level 
for  use  as  an  opening  wedge  in  business.  The  objective  of 
this  increased  machine  work  should  be  the  development  of 
occupationally  efficient  students  on  at  least  one  machine 

in  leiu  of  a general  knowledge  about  several  machines. 

4.  Finding 

Adding-calculating  machine  work  accounted  for  52  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  spent  by  general  clerical  workers  in  machine 
work.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  this  time  was  spent  on  the  process 
of  addition. 

Recommendation:  The  bulk  of  machine  work  accomplished 


by  general  clerical  workers  concerns  itself  with  the  basic 
arithmetical  processes.  The  secondary  school  should  not  only 
limit  its  training  in  machine  work  to  a few  common  office 
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machines  but  should  confine  the  teaching  of  office  machines 
to  mastery  of  the  simple  arithmetical  processes  involved. 
Teaching  methods,  whereby  a student  attains  a superficial 
knowledge  of  many  office  machines  in  lieu  of  mastery  of  at 
least  one  machine  should  be  eliminated. 

Time  and  money  could  be  more  advantageously  expended 
if  many  minor  office  machines  were  learned  on  the  job. 

5.  Finding 

Use  of  the  typewriter  accounted  for  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  time  spent  by  general  clerical  workers  in  machine  work. 
Other  office  machines,  exclusive  of  adding-calculating  machines, 
listing  machines,  and  the  typewriter,  accounted  for  eleven 
per  cent  of  the  total  time  spent  by  the  participants  of  this 
study  in  machine  work. 

Recommendation:  Typewriting  in  a highly  specialized  office 

system  is  confined  largely  to  one  department.  Use  of  the  type- 
writer by  all  general  clerical  workers  is  thereby  measureably 
reduced.  Therefore,  the  continued  unrestricted  existence  of 
typewriting  in  all  secondary  school  business  curriculums  is 
open  to  challenge.  Further  investigation  should  be  made  in 
local  situations  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  typewriting  skill  to  a degree  that  will 
satisfy  in  the  ultimate  type  of  position  a student  is  being 
trained  for. 

The  secondary  school  teacher  should  familiarize  herself 
with  the  type  of  material  typed  by  clerical  workers  and  use 
this  information  as  a basis  for  the  development  of  course 
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6 . Finding 

Non-specialized  clerical  activities  accounted  for  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  hours  recorded  by  the  participants  of  this 
study.  Amid  the  multitude  of  activities  so  recorded,  the 
combination  of  sorting-checking-and-copying  reports  accounted 
for  36  per  cent  of  the  time  spent  in  performing  non-specialized 
clerical  activities. 

Recommendation:  The  secondary  school  cannot  be  expected 

to  simulate  enough  business  situations  whereby  the  student  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  encounter  all  of  the  non-specialized 
activities  in  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  business. 
The  secondary  school  does  have  the  responsibility  of  analyzing 
non-specialized  clerical  activities  to  determine  what  common 
elements  are  basic  to  many  of  these  activities.  Upon  completion 
of  such  an  analysis,  the  activities  should  be  grouped  accord- 
ingly and  hypothetical  situations  created  which  will  insure 
maximum  output  when  encountered  by  the  student  in  business.  Such 
factors  as  perception,  judgment,  and  dexterity  play  an  important 
part  in  non-specialized  clerical  activities  and  can  be  improved 
upon  by  secondary  school  training. 

7 . Finding 

Filing  activities  accounted  for  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
time  recorded  by  the  participants  of  this  study.  The  broad 
classification,  filing,  used  above,  included  the  activities 
of  coding,  cross -ref erencing , sorting,  filing,  and  finding 
materials  filed.  Within  the  broad  classification,  the  activity 
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of  filing  accounted  for  45  per  cent  of  the  time  spent  by 
general  clerical  workers.  A further  breakdown  of  the  activity 
filing,  revealed  that  78  per  cent  of  the  time  expended  was 
spent  in  filing  alphabetically,  numerically,  or  geographically. 

Recommendation:  The  secondary  school  teacher  should  not 

limit  the  teaching  of  filing  merely  to  the  filing  and  finding 
of  materials.  A course  in  filing  should  be  comprehensive, 
embracing  the  skills  of  coding,  cross-referencing , and  sort- 
ing. Emphasis  in  such  a course  should  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  in  the  basic  methods  of  filing — alphabetic, 
numeric,  geographic--instead  of  sacrificing  such  skill  for  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  all  methods. 

8.  Finding 

No  evidence  of  vertical  advancement  for  general  clerical 
workers  was  revealed  in  this  study.  The  usual  types  of  pro- 
motions reported  embraced  a change  in  salary  only,  or  a change 
in  salary  in  addition  to  a change  in  type  of  work  performed  or 
machine  operated. 

In-service  training  was  evidenced  slightly  in  promotions 
whereby  the  employee  gained  experience  on  a new  machine  without 
a change  in  salary  and  in  the  learning  of  the  operation  of  minor 
business  machines  on  the  job. 

Recommendation:  Any  change  which  will  come  about  regarding 

greater  promotional  opportunities  and  vertical  advancement  within 
general  clerical  occupations  will  be  the  result  of  a different 
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type  of  personnel  being  inducted  into  the  field.  Training  for 
limited  opportunities  will  neither  attract  better  personnel 
nor  enhance  the  chances  for  advancement  of  the  present  per- 
sonnel in  the  general  clerical  field.  Therefore,  to  insure 
the  induction  of  improved  personnel  into  the  general  clerical 
field,  business  educators  should  be  conscious  of  a two-fold 
objective  in  planning  a general  clerical  curriculum.  This 
two-fold  objective  should  embrace  skill  training  for  initial 
employment  success  and  principles  of  business  or  basic  business 
education  as  a basis  upon  which  an  employee  may  build  for 
future  advancement. 

9 

9 . Finding 

No  standardized  tests  were  found  to  exist  for  new  employees. 

Recommendation:  Business  and  education  are  interdependent 

regarding  the  problem  of  placement.  To  perform  this  important 
function  in  the  most  economical  way,  the  testing  and  selective 
processes  used  to  judge  new  employees  should  be  cooperatively 
designed. 
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EMPLOYEE  INFORMATION  BLANK 


7 3 


Name  of  the  office  in  which  you  now  work  

Title  of  your  present  position  

Age  Sex : Male Female Length  of  Service 

List  what  previous  office  experience  you  have  had  outside  of  this  firm. 
Length  of  Time  Kind  of  Work 


EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION: 

Did  you  graduate  from  high  school?  Yes No 

Please  check  the  course  you  followed  in  high  school: 

a.  Bookkeeping b.  College c.  General  Clerical_ 

d.  Scientific  e.  General f.  Stenographic 

List  additional  education  beyond  high  school 

Did  you  graduate?  Yes No 


Check  the  following  courses  you  have  had: 

Bookkeeping Shorthand Machines 

Have  you  ever  held  a strictly  bookkeeping  or  shorthand 

position? 

Did  the  knowledge  of  shorthand  or  bookkeeping  function  directly 

or  indirectly^ in  securing  your  initial  position  with  this  firm? 

PROMOTIONAL  INFORMATION: 

Have  you  received  a promotion  since  entering  this  firm?  Yes No 


If  you  answered  Yes  to  the  previous  question,  will  you  check  the 
following  items  as  Same  or  Different  according  to  how  the  promotion 
affected  them: 

Same  Dif f erent 

Salary 

Type  of  Work  

Machine  Operated  

Department  

What  is  your  next  logical  promotional  step? 

What  type  of  training  would  be  most  helpful  in  the  performance  of  your 
present  tasks  and  in  earning  promotions  along  logical  lines? 
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TIME  ANALYSIS  CHART 


10  Day  of  the  week Total  hours  worked 

2,  Use  a minus  sign  (-)  when  less  than  an  hour  Is  spent  on  a particular 
kind  of  work  0' 


3, 


4o 


Use  an  (x)  when  the  full  hour  has  been  spent  upon  the  work  indicatedc 


Coding  for  filing: 
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Cress  Indexing  or 

Cress  Referencing  . <,  o * . 0 

Sorting  for  filing®  „ » * . • 

Piling: 
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TIME  ANALYSIS  CHART 


75 


Day  of  the  week 


Total  hours  worked 


Use.  a minus  .sign  (-)  when  less  than  an  hour  is  spent  on  a particular 
kind  of  work. 


Use  an  (x)  when  the  full  hour  has  been  spent  upon  the  work  indicated, 


Typewriter  Used: 
Ti  Elect ri c . . 
2.  Standard.. 


Duplicating  Machines; 

1.  New  Process  Duplicator.. 

2.  Gelatin  Process......... 

3.  Ditto, 
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Voice  Writing  Machines 
IT  Dictaphone. . „ 

2.  Ediphone. .... 

3.  Autograph,... 

4.  Other  voice  writing  machines 
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Other  machine  not  lis+eds 
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List  other  duties  which  you 
perform: 

a.  

b.  _ 
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2o  Use  a Minus  sign  ( = ) when  less  than  an  heur  is  spent  en  a.  particular  kind  ef 
werko 

3^  Use  an  (x)  when  the  full  heur  has  been  spent  upen  the  werk  indicated  * 
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APPENDIX  E. 


INTERVIEW  FORM 

Personnel  and  Office  Managers 

Position  Name 

What  are  the  educational  requirements  for  general  clerical 
..orkers?  Is  experience  required  for  this  type  of  work? 

Does  the  company  employ  a standardized  test  in  selecting 
new  employees?  What  production  rates  must  be  met  by  the 
incoming  employee  who  possesses  a skill? 

Are  non-business  course  graduates  as  easily  trained  on  the 
job? 

Would  there  be  an  advantage  to  business  if  the  business 
curriculum  were  broadened?  Do  you  find  the  incoming  em- 
ployees well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  English, 
mathematics,  vocabulary,  spelling  and  handwriting? 

Does  the  company  maintain  an  in-service  training  program  for 
office  workers? 

Is  there  any  type  of  clerical  work  for  which  males  are  pre- 
ferred? 

What  promotional  opportunities  exist  for  general  clerical 
workers?  Are  the  employees  aware  of  their  opportunities? 

What  inducement  is  offered  employees  for  advanced  education 
secured  by  them? 
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